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Mme. Canna Walska, noted opera singer, and Mrs. Lieber E. Whittic, chairman of the New York 

State Branch of the National Woman's Party, at a luncheon given on February 20 before the Equal 

Rights hearing in Albany, New York. Mme. Walska, who recently became a Founder of the Woman's 
Party, was the principal speaker at the hearing. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 


by Senator B. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVES Faeperick W. 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N. Y. 
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Removing the Taboo 


COMPARATIVE study of past and present legislative activities in the 
various States reveals the interesting and illuminating fact that never 


before in the history of our country have so many law-making assem- 

blies had before them for consideration bills providing for jury service on a 
non-sex basis. This is more than a coincidence; it is a sign of the times. 
That there is no valid reason why women, just because they are women, 
should be excused from jury service is a perfectly obvious fact to any rational 


mind, yet twenty-six States of the Union still exclude women from the jury 
box on the ground of their sex alone. 


We all know too well the reasons that are are commonly advanced against 
jury service for women ; young children, sickness in the family, the importance 
of well-prepared meals, the awkwardness of locking up a mixed jury over 
night, the emotional temperament of women, and the horrible nature of 
certain court cases. Experience in the other States, where women jurors 


have enjoyed an unqualifled success, has long since demonstrated that none 


of these “reasons” has the slightest basis in actual fact; yet the opposition 
remains unshaken. And naturally so, for none of the reasons ordinarily 


advanced are other than make-believe arguments used to conceal the real 
cause of the opposition. 1 


It was much the same situation when the vote was at stake. A thousand 


and one arguments were employed to rationalize the status quo, but all of 
them were disingenuous. 


The fundamental reason why men did not want women to vote was because 
they were women; and it is for the same reason now that they do not want 
women to serve on juries. They may dress it up as they please, the truth can- 


not be concealed by verbiage. Whether the members of the opposition know 


it or not the thing that is preying on their minds is an old tribal taboo. Accord- 
ing to the faith of the savage, woman, because of her peculiar physiology, 
is dangerous and unclean at recurring periods. Suppose one of these periods 
should transpire in the course of a trial, what might not be the consequences? 
The savage behind many a modern waistcoat trembles to think what might 
happen, for a taboo is something to be rigidly observed in his philosophy, not 
something to be safely violated. 


One of the greatest assets of the Woman suffrage victory was undoubtedly 
the elimination of a portion of this barbaric superstition. Women cast their 
ballots, and lo! nothing happened ; the heavens did not fall, nobody got unsexed, 
and the old world moved along much as usual. In other words, the taboo 
did not operate at the ballot box as was anticipated. A considerable eye- 
opener it must have been to the savage, both male and female, but not suffi- 
cient to remove the taboo, once and forever. 


So now another opportunity offers to complete the operation, and appar- 
ently women are making the most of it. As with woman suffrage, so with 
jury service the removal of the sex barrier is important primarily in getting 
rid of the taboo that through the ages has acted to impede the progress of 
women. Civilization cannot proceed so long as barbaric superstition controls 


the basic concepts of the mass of the people. 


Hurrah for Vice-President Curtis! 


COORDING to press reports another precedent will be broken March 4 
when Lola Williams of Columbus, Kansas, will become the first woman 
secretary to a Vice-President of the United States. Although not offi- 
cially announced, it was learned from Washington that Miss Williams, who 
has served for the last five years as secretary to Senator Charles Curtis, would 
continue in the same capacity when he becomes Vice-President. In her new 
position Miss Williams will receive $4,200 a year, or $900 more than she 
has as secretary to a Senator. She will have an office in the Senate office 
building, and a desk in the spacious marble room just off the Senate chamber. 
In this incident we see how the principle of Equal Rights operates to the 
benefit of both sexes. Senator Curtis is enabled to select, regardless of sex, 
the person best qualified to serve him in the capacity of secretary, and Miss 
Williams continues to hold her position with augmented prestige and salary. 
We always knew it would help women, and men, too, if the sponsor of the 
Equal Rights Amendment were elected Vice-President! 


@ 7 Capitol Hill 
Washington, D. C. 
Phone, Lincoln 1366 
Baltimore, Md. 
— 
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Hearings 


EARINGS before legislative com- 

mittees of State legislatures on 

specific Equal Rights measures 
sponsored by State branches of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party have been given in 
Massachusetts, Delaware and New York 
in the last week. 

Florence Bayard Hilles, acting chair- 
man of the Delaware State Branch, re- 
ports that the bill to equalize jury service 
in Delaware and the bill to place the mar- 
ried woman on the same basis as the man 
or the unmarried woman as to her legal 
domicile were received with encouraging 
friendliness by the two committees con- 
cerned. Mrs. Hilles and Mrs. Henry 
Ridgely of Dover appeared before the 
Revised Statutes Committee on the legal 
domicile bill and before the Miscellaneous 
Business Committe on the jury service 
bill. 
George McIntire of New Castle intro- 
duced the jury bill, and Jacob Schiefle 
of Wilmington is chairman of the com- 
mittee to which it was referred. Wayne 
C. Brewer of Newark is chairman of the 
Revised Statutes Committee. 

Hearings on the bill to equalize the 
rights of parents over their minor chil- 
dren and on the jury service bill were 
given in the Massachusetts Legislature. 
As the two hearings were held at the same 
time, the National Woman’s Party branch 
sent its endorsement of the jury service 
bill to the committee concerned and ap- 
peared in behalf of the Parent and Child 
bill. Eleanor Calnan, member of the 
Massachusetts Committee, Mrs. Movius, 
and Mrs. Henderson spoke very convinc- 
ingly for the bill. 

Alma Lutz, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Branch, writes to National Head- 
quarters: 

“Our opposition to the no-night-work 
bill was a great success, I think. Mrs. 
Movius proposed the amendment splen- 
didly (the amendment proposed by the 
National Woman’s Party provided that 
the bill should apply to persons, not 
merely to women), and then Mrs. Williams 
of New York and Miss Calnan spoke. 
Mrs. Williams held every one spellbound 
and aroused great wrath among the rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor who were there supporting the 
bill. After the hearing, members of the 
committee stopped her to ask questions 
and showed great interest in her point of 
view. She said she had never before had 
such an ovation.” 

It will be remembered that the bill be- 
fore the committee would have prevented 
women from working from 6 P. M. until 
6 A. M., instead of only from 10 P. M. 
until 6 A. M., as the present law provides. 
The Woman’s Party representatives pro- 
posed that the law now on the statutes 
be amended to apply to men as well as 
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on State Equal Rights Bills 


women, and that the proposed amend- 
ment, extending the time in which work 
is prohibited, also be made to apply to 
men as well as women. Maude Williams 
is a member of Typographical Union 
No. 6, New York. 


B. Loring Young, who recently appeared 
before a sub-committee of the Senate Ju- 


diciary Committee to oppose the Equal 
Rights Amendment, appeared at this hear- 
ing in Massachusetts to oppose the ex- 
tension of the time in which the women 
cannot work, saying, “Do women want 
all avenues of profitable employment 
closed to them?” He represented the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
at the Massachusetts hearing. 


“HE Christian Science Monitor carried 

the following account of the Woman’s 

Party’s argument in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 13. 

“Seeking an amendment to the measure, 
so that it will apply to men and women 
alike, representatives of the Massachu- 
setts Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party were in attendance today when the 
bill sponsored by the State Federation of 
Labor, for regulating the hours of labor 
of women and minors in manufacturing 
establishments, came up for a hearing be- 
fore the Legislative Committee on Labor 
and Industries. 


“The bill in its present form would pro- 
hibit all women over 21 from being em- 
ployed in any capacty for the purpose of 
manufacturing, before 6 o’cock in the 
morning or after 6 o’clock in the evening. 

“The decision to work for an amend- 
ment was made at a meeting on Tuesday 
of the executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party. 

“To force women out of night work by 
law and turn their jobs over to men means 
forcing women into unemployment or into 
employment which is less profitable or 
less desirable to them — otherwise they 
would not have engaged in night work,’ 
said the chairman of the committee. 

“ ‘Investigations made by the National 
Woman’s Party show that the so-called 
‘protective’ laws are not a help but a 
hindrance to women in industry. The law 
prohibiting women but not men from 
working at night has been found to be 
one of the greatest handicaps to women 
in earning their living. 

As proof that all working Women do 
not want such a law, the National Wom- 
an’s Party cites the fact that in New York 
women railroad workers, except conduc- 
tors and guards, women reporters and 
printers on newspapers have obtained ex- 


emption from the law prohibiting women 


from working in certain occupations be- 
tween 10 P. M. and 6 A. M. Women res- 


taurant workers are now in Albany seek- 
ing similar exemptions. 

“‘Constantly increasing numbers of 
working women are demanding that if 
there are to be laws regulating industry, 
they shall be based on the nature of 
the work and not upon the sex of the 
worker.’ ” 


Semine Saterstrum, secretary-treasurer 


of the Montana State Branch, writes that 
the Montana Branch is co-operating with 
the Montana League of Women Voters for 
the passage of a jury service measure. 

The press reports that the New Hamp- 
shire House of Representatives has unani- 
mously passed a bill giving women the 
same right to hold office in New Hamp- 
shire as men. J. Blanche Newhall of the 
State attorney general’s office drafted the 
bill, and Representative E. Maude Fer- 
guson of Bristol steered it through the 
House. On the same day the House Judi- 
ciary Committee killed a bill which would 
have exempted women from the payment 
of poll tax. Representative Ferguson 
quite rightly told the committee members 
that the women of the State had no desire 
for such exemption. 

The press also reports that the Wyo- 
ming Senate defeated on February 9 a 
measure allowing women to serve on 
juries. The New York Times reported 
that State Senator D. A. Preston, who 
must seem curious to the women of this 
pioneer suffrage State, in speaking against 
the bill, quoted a popular refrain of fifty- 
eight years ago: 

“Baby, oh baby, don’t get in a fury, 
Your mama’s been called to serve on a 


jury.” 


N Maryland, the State Branch of the 

National Woman’s Party, the federation 
of Republican Women, the Women’s City 
Club, and Alpha Delta Chapter of Phi 
Delta Delta, women’s international legal 
fraternity, are working for the passage of 
a jury service bill. 

A New Jersey senate committee has re- 
ported favorably the bill sponsored by 
the New Jersey State Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party equalizing the 
rights of mother and father in custody 
of minor children. The committee amended 
the bill to provide that the mother’s and 
father’s equality of custody, control, and 
responsibility shall apply to the child 
born out of wedlock as well as the child 
born in legitimate marriage. 

The status of the illegitimate child in 
New Jersey under the present law is de- 
scribed as follows in a Woman’s Party 
leaflet : | 

Under the common law, children born 
out of wedlock were “nobody’s children,” 
but New Jersey has modified this prin- 
ciple so as to “establish the relation of 
parent and child between a mother and 
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her illegitimate offspring.“ On the other 


hand, it is still well settled that “there is 
no father of an illegitimate child.” His 
position “is that of a stranger, an out- 
sider, having no natural relation to the 
child.” | 

The mother is the child’s sole natural 
guardian, and “a tie of blood” exists be- 
tween them. When the mother leaves 
no husband and no legitimate issue, her 
illegitimate child may inherit from her 
but under no circumstances short of legi- 
timation may such a child inherit from 
its father. 

Although the unmarried mother is 
bound to support her child, the father is 
required to contribute to its maintenance 
only if it is, or is likely to become, a pub- 
lic charge. So as between the father and 
the township, the township is protected 
and the father must pay the child’s ex- 
penses. But as between the father and 
the mother, the father is protected as a 
mother who can manage to support her- 
self and the child by her own work is not 
entitled to a penny of assistance from the 
man. Thus the legislation made by men 
in favor of men passes by the “stronger 
sex” and attaches all the burdens of 
illegitimate parenthood to the shoulders 
of the so-called “weaker sex.” 

Hearings on the equal domicile bill the 
equal guardianship bill, and the jury ser- 
vice bill were held before committees of 
the New York Legislature on February 20. 
The New York Times published the follow- 
ing account of the hearing: 


“With their ranks augmented by Mme. 
Ganna Walska, wife of Harold F. McCor- 
mick, representatives of the National 
Woman's Party .... argued for three 
hours this afternoon before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in behalf of Equal 
Rights bills. They urged adoption of 
measures which would extend jury ser- 
vice to women, permit them to establish 
their own domicile for registering and 
voting and give them equal guardianship 
rights with men under the law. 

“Mme. Walska was warmly applauded 
when she concluded her brief speech be- 


fore the committee. She spoke particu- 


larly in the interest of the separate domi- 
cile bill, referring to her own experience 
last fall before the Customs Court when 
she arrived from Europe. 

I take the liberty,’ she said, of bring- 
ing my own case before your attention so 
that I may perhaps show you how unjust 
is this point of law which forces a woman 
to reside legally wherever her husband 
may happen to be. My own home is in 
Paris, where I have lived during the past 
ten years. Since my marriage to Mr. 
McCormick in 1922 I have, with his own 
consent, maintained a separate domicile 
in Paris and have resided there continu- 
ously except for two short visits to the 
United States. 

A am in every sense of the word a resi- 
dent of Paris, because I own the house 
that I live in there and own and operate 
in my own right a theatre and perfume 
factory. And yet, when I arrived in New 


Equal Rights 


York in September, the Customs Court 
held me liable for jewelry and personal 
effects on the ground that the old com- 
mon law established the residence of the 
wife with that of the husband. 

France, in fact all of Europe, has 
its eyes turned on America. Over there 
they think that American women are the 
freest and most progresive in the world. 
They believe that if you give American 
women a complete legal as well as politi- 
cal equality it will be an inspiration for 
the more backward countries of Europe 
to grant the same to their women.’ 

“Mrs. Marcus M. Marks of New York, 
speaking for the National Woman’s Party, 
urged adoption of the separate domicile 
bill. She said: 

At has been a great disillusionment 
to those of us who worked for many long 
years to secure for women equality in the 


franchise, and have since worked in our 


political parties for party advancement, 
to realize that although women have been 
working for eight years to secure an equal 
status with men under the law, the legis- 
lature is still treating them as a class 
apart and is reluctant to give them the 
rights which every man enjoys through 
the mere accident of having been born a 
male.’ 

Prior to the hearings, several hundred 
women gathered at a luncheon at which 
Mme. Walska and Mrs. John Adams 
Warner, daughter of former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, were guests of honor. 


Indian Feminist Movement 


Wo leaders in the Indian Feminist 
movement were guests of honor at 

teas given at National Headquarters 
of the National Woman’s Party during 
the week of February 17-23. 

Sarojini Naidu, former Mayor of Bom- 
bay, and former president of the Indian 
National Congress, spoke at a tea given 
in her honor at National Headquarters 
of the National Woman’s Party on Feb- 
ruary 17. 

The woman of India, Mme. Naidu said, 
is for full equality, social, economic, and 
political, but the disabilities of men and 
women alike must be removed in India, 
she declared. There can be no real Fem- 
inist movement until the nation is free. 

„We have no time to remember that we 
are female,“ she said. We scorn con- 
cessions; we want no preferential treat- 
ment for our mothers because such treat- 
ment woud make our mothers weak, and 
they would inevitably pass on their weak- 
ness to their children. 25 

“Tf there is danger, or death, the woman 
must share it.“ 


Emma Wold presided and introduced 


the speaker. Representative Stephen G. 
Porter of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 


Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, who has been a leader 
in the fight against the opium traffic, was 
among the guests, and Mme. Naidu spoke 
of this international movement as well as 
of the Feminist movement. 

Margaret E. Cousins, one of the pio- 
neers of the suffrage movement in Eng- 
land and Ireland, who later transferred 
her activities to India, was guest of honor 
at a tea on February 21. 

Mrs. Cousins initiated and organized 
the historical All-India Women’s Depu- 
tation to the Chief Secretary of State for 
India in 1917 which made the first demand 
for the enfranchisement of women in 
India. In 1923 she was invited to become 
the first Honorary Woman Magistrate in 
India. She has organized a number of 
child welfare centres in India. In 1926 
she organized the first All-India Women’s 
Conference on Educational Reform, and 
edited its transactions. Her book “The 
Awakening of Asian Womanhood” is a 
valuable compendium of information up 
to the date of its publication. She is a 
favorite lecturer both with the general 
public and in the Universities, and was 
a well-known public speaker in Great 
Britain and Ireland before going to India. 


As a graduate in music of the Royal 
University of Ireland, and a pianist of 
high rank, Mrs. Cousins has taken a keen 
interest in the science and art of Oriental 
music. Her work for the raising of the 
art from its present low status in India 
has resujted in the inclusion of music as 
a degree subject in several universities. 

Mrs. Valentine Winters of Dayton, 
Ohio, chairman of the Ohio Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, presided at the 
meeting. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch 
was a guest. 

Mrs. Cousins said: 

“The first request for woman’s suffrage 
in India was made in 1917 by the All- 
India woman’s deputation to the Secre- 
tary of State for India. There are now 
eight provinces out of the nine British 
Indian provinces which have granted citi- 
zen rights of voting and membership of 
legislatures by nomination and election on 
exactly the same terms as men. 

“There are eight women members of 
Parliament of whom one has served as 
Minister of Health in Travancore State 
for three years and another holds the high- 
est political position in the world, Deputy 
Speaker, by unanimous election of her 
colleagues of the Madras Legislative 
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Council. The magistracy was opened to 
women five years ago, and now over fifty 
women are magistrates. 

“Women are welcomed on municipal 
and local government boards. They have 
taken their seats both by nomination and 
through contested elections. Women have 
been elected as presidents of the India 
National Congress. 

“The attitude of men toward women in 
India is not one of opposition and mascu- 
line monopoly, but might be summed up 


in the Indian slogan, ‘What woman can 
do, she may.’ 

“While traditional culture is high as 
shown by the love of knowledge of the 
drama, poetry, religious scriptures, arts 
and crafts, the rate of literacy is so low 
as to constitute a disgrace to the British 
administration, facilities being so scarce 
for widespread primary education that 
only 12 per cent. of the men are literate 
and only 2 per cent. of the women can 
read or write in their own language. 
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“There is no friction between the women 
of India. They are eager for knowledge 
and are increasingly organizing them- 
selves into groups for self - development 
and public service. 

“The conditions of health need improv- 
ing greatly. Although the rate of infant 
mortality in India was 350 per thousand 
as contrasted with the 85 per thousand of 
New York, there was not a single spe- 
cialized children’s hospital throughout the 


length and breadth of India.” 


Jury Service in France 


BILL has been introduced into the 
A French House of Deputies provid- 

ing that in all criminal cases the 
jury shall consist of six men and six 
women. Its sponsor, André Hesse, has 
until recently opposed the Feminist pro- 
gram. Something of his former position 
persists in the provision that the foreman 
of the jury shall always be a man. 


The following information about the 
measure is obtained from an aricle in La 
Francaise by Dr. Odette Simon of the 
Paris bar: 

Women jurors are to be drawn from the 
following classes: 


r~ ESPITE the limited Equal Rights 
D law on the statute books of Wis- 
consin, the law, enacted earlier 
than the Equal Rights law, providing that 
only males shall be employed by the Wis- 
consin Legislature is still the law and 
must be obeyed. 
So ruled the Cireuit Court of Dane 
County, Judge August C. Hoppmann pre- 
siding, in the case of Mabel D. Holt versus 


the Secretary of State, the State treas- 


urer, the State Civil Service Commission, 
et al. 

The case arose out of the fact that 
Mrs. Holt took the Civil Service examina- 
tion for stenographer to the Legislature, 
passed it at the head of the list of candi- 
dates, but was rejected in favor of a man 
whose grade was lower than hers when 
the appointment was made. 

In view of the Civil Service laws of 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Holt filed suit to have 
the appointment declared illegal on the 
grounds that it violated the Civil Service 
law in not appointing the candidate head- 
ing the list. 

Belle Bortin Ruppa, Milwaukee attor- 
ney and leader of the Wisconsin State 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, 
was Mrs. Holt’s counsel in the case. She 
argued that the enactment of the Equal 
Rights law invalidated the previous law 
providing that only males shall be em- 
_ ployed. 


1. Women who are personally on the 
list of direct taxpayers. 

2. Women who may vote for members 
of trade courts, chambers of commerce, 
chambers of agriculture, and councils of 
experts. 

3. Women who hold State degrees or 
diplomas or degrees or diplomas from uni- 
versities recognized by the State, and who 
are engaged in the practice of one of the 
liberal professions. 

4. Women who act in the public service 
without pay. 


5. Women who are paid employes in 
the public services other than the follow- 


The 1921 Equal Rights law reads: 

“Women shall have the same rights 
and privileges under the law as men 
in the exercise of suffrage, freedom 
of contract, choice of residence for 
voting purposes, jury service, holding 
office, holding and conveying prop- 
erty, care and custody of children, 
and in all other respects. The vari- 
ous courts, executive and administra- 
tive officers shall construe the stat- 
utes where the masculine gender is 
used to include the feminine gender 
unless such construction will deny to 
females the special protection and 
privileges which they now enjoy for 
the general welfare. The courts, 
executive and administrative officers 
shall make all necessary rules and 
provisions to carry out the intent and 
purposes of this statute.” 

This is the kind of law approved by 
the “reformers” who believe in Equal 
Rights between men and women in every 
respect except in industry. Most of the 
advocates of special legislation restrict- 
ing women in industry do not favor labor 
laws restricting women in business and 
in the professions. There are, we believe, 
no laws preventing women stenographers 


and court reporters from working at 


night, or more than a certain number of 
hours a day or a week. The Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
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ing: customs, indirect taxation, forestry, 
administrative, and telegraph; and teach- 
ers in communal primary schools. 

6. Women who have been in the public 
service and are retired. 

In the opinion of Dr. Simon, this is a 
judicious list, because it summons to jury 
duty competent, educated women who are 
accustomed to responsibility, establishes 
an official criterion of feminine capability, 
and relieves from service mothers of young 
children and those women engaged in in- 
dustry and business upon whom it would 
be too great a burden. 

She thinks the bill has a good chance of 
being adopted. 


“Only Males Shall Be Employed” 


of Labor, which approves labor legislation 
for women only, has definitely said that 
such legislation should not extend to pro- 
fessional and business women. 

Yet, under an Equal Rights law leav- 
ing a loophole, women are denied a re- 
munerative position. 

Under laws enacted in 1905 and 1917, 
only male persons may be employed by 
the Wisconsin Legislature. In deciding 
that the 1917 law is still in force, Judge 
Hoppmann pointed out that efforts to 
repeal it had failed in 1925 and 1927, 
after the enactment of the Equal Rights 
measure, commenting, “The first prin- 
ciple and purpose of statutory construc- 
tion is to ascertain and carry out the in- 
tent of the Legislature.” He held that the 
intent of the Legislature was to employ 
male persons only, since it had refused 
to repeal that provision of the law. 

Judge Hoppmann concluded his opinion 
as follows: 

“By the enactment of subsection 1 of 
section 13.14 (Male persons only shall 
be employed) the Legislature clearly ex- 
ercised its police power in the furtherance 
of a purpose which to it seemed to be for 
the public welfare. Whether the primary 
purpose to be effected was to expedite its 
business, or whether it was to save and 


_ protect women from unusual, long and 


irregular hours of labor, or again whether 
it was to protect women against tempta- 


? 
> 


— 
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tions and embarrassing situations, or 
lastly, whether it was to save the tran- 
quility of domestic relations of both such 
women and the members of the Legisla- 
ture, or all in part, is not necessary for 
determination. That the Legislature pos- 
sessed the power to employ males exclu- 
sively or females exclusively, as to it 
might seem most expedient and what to 
it seemed to be for the best public in- 
terests, cannot be sincerely doubted. No 
constitutional right of any woman was 
thereby invaded or violated. No woman 


The British Feminist press is now 

carrying reviews of “The Woman 

Worker and Restrictive Legislation,” 
prepared by J. Blainey for the London 
and National Society for Women’s Ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. Blainey lists three classes of re- 
strictions which impede women in indus- 
try and confine them to the less skilled 
and more poorly paid branches of em- 
ployment: Legal restrictions, restrictions 
set by custom and restrictions estab- 
lished by trade union agreements. 

“With the last class, the trade unions, 
we come to the attempt to restrict wom- 
en’s work for economic reasons,” says the 
International Woman Suffrage News, offi- 
cial organ of the International Alliance 
of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citi- 
zenship, in reviewing the book. Quoting 
from the book, the review goes on: 

“Again and again there is evidence of 
attempts on the part of the unions to 
keep women out of certain trades and 
processes, not so much because they were 
women, but because they were competitors 
at lower rates of pay. ... This fear, 
while less openly expressed, still exists 
today... There is no doubt also that 
the improved political position of women 
has helped their position in the industrial 
world, and the selection of Miss Margaret 
Bondfield as President of the Trade Union 
Congress was from this aspect of special 
interest.” 

The Vote, official organ of the Women’s 
Freedom League, says: 

“The subject dealt with is of increasing 
importance to every woman, and we can- 
not praise too highly the clearness with 
which Mrs. Blainey has dealt with it. Her 
introductory chapter on the recent his- 
tory of women in industry is well worth 
memorizing, while the further chapters on 
the women workers’ position today, the 
legal restrictions on women’s work, the 
customary restrictions on that same work, 
and the trade union restrictions on it, 
are invaluable to the thinking woman, 
whether she belongs to a Feminist organi- 
zation or to the women’s trade union 
movement. With the conclusions in the 


last chapter most of our readers will 


agree, and we think that the woman trade 


then had, nor now has, any vested right 
to be, or become, an employee of the Legis- 
lature.’ 

Henein lies a challenge. “No con- 
stitutional right of any woman was 
thereby invaded or violated,” said Judge 
Hoppmann. It therefore becomes nec- 
essary for women to obtain the consti- 
tutional right to equality or opportunity 
for appointment, advancement, and pay 
in the public service of the United 
States and every political subdivision 
thereof. This can be effected by the adop- 


unionist will at any rate agree with some 
of them. She will agree, upon the evi- 
dence of facts, that the present position 
of the women workers in industry is not 
satisfactory, and that their advancement 
is likely to be difficult and slow. We also 
think she will admit that again and again 
inquiry shows that it is the juvenile and 
adolescent who requires protection, while 
what the adult woman wants is opportu- 
nity to show what she can do, and above 
all adequate wages to keep her fit to do 
it; and that the tendency to continue to 
class ‘women’ and ‘young persons’ together 
is a mistake. Will she not also agree 
that if the classing of women with young 
persons is a mistake, so also, from a dif- 
ferent point of view, is protective legisla- 
tion for women which does not apply to 
men doing the same job?” 


HE following excerpts from Mrs. 
Blainey’s conclusions are quoted in 
The Vote: 

“There is very little doubt that if the 
red-herring of protection for women work- 
ers had not been trailed attempts 
to improve conditions in lead-paint and 
potteries, the whole of these industries 
would be very much more safe and healthy 
than they are today.” 

She sums up: 

“The true lines of advance for indus- 
trial women would appear to be protec- 
tion based on the nature of the work, and 
not on the sex of the worker, removal of 
artificial restrictions based on custom and 
tradition, a forward movement in trade 
union action, in which women shall be 
strong enough to voice their real views 
and opinions, and finally, scientific and 
not sentimental enquiry in all doubtful 
cases where women or their children 
might be injuriously affected by the con- 
ditions of their work.” 

The Woman's Leader, official organ of 
the National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship, says in its review: 

“The case against sex differential indus- 
trial legislation therefore may be said to 
rest upon two separate contentions. First, 
by restricting the area of women’s work 


it is calculated to intensify competition 


and depress wages and status in the 


Equal Rights 


tion of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

“No woman then had, nor now has, 
any vested right to be, or become, an em- 
ployee of the Legislature,” says Judge 
Hoppmann. Perhaps not, but neither has 
any blue-eyed man any vested right to be, 
or become, an employee of the Legisla- 
ture. But let a law be passed by the Wis- 
consin Legislature providing that no blue- 
eyed man shall be an employee of the 
Legislature, and see how quickly the 
courts would hold that such a law is un- 
constitutional! 
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spheres which remain open. In so doing, 
of course, it is likely to weaken still fur- 
ther the will and the capacity for effective 
organization. Secondly, by throwing a 
sop to the public conscience, it sidetracks 
a real attempt to make industry safe for 
the worker. 

“To admit the validity of these two con- 
tentions is not necessarily to endorse a 
dogmatic assertion that at no point in the 
history of modern industry could it be 
expedient to accept legislative assistance 
for a peculiarly depressed class of women 
workers as the first step to economic sal- 
vation, or that it is inconceivable that the 
physiological differences of men and wom- 
en can ever justify any legislative or cus- 
tomary demarcation of industrial func- 
tion. It is rather to indicate the lines 
upon which the broad industrial policy of 
the woman’s movement should move, for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
And Mrs. Blainey reminds us that these 
in fact were the lines laid down by the 
greatest leader of industrial women that 
this country has so far produced. In 1908 
Mary MacArthur opposed in the Trade 
Union Congress a resolution to the effect 
that ‘women should not be permitted to 
work at metal polishing, turning, or 
screwing.’ The problem of female labor, 
she said, was not going to be solved by a 
resolution of this kind, but by the organi- 
zation of the women. In the following 
year, when a similar resolution was before 
the Trade Union Congress, she stressed 
the positive side of her opposition case 
by advocating the exclusion of young per- 
sons of both sees from trades scheduled 
as dangerous or unhealthy, the necessity 
for further safeguards to the health of 
men and women employed in such trades, 
and the prohibtion wherever possible of 
the use of poisonous ingredients. 

“Mrs. Blainey might perhaps have 
added grist to her mill, if she had referred 
in addition to the far-sighted policy of 


Mary MacArthur, to the work of two 


other devoted champions of industrial 
women: Eva Gore Booth and Esther 
Roper, who adopted the same line of ap- 
proach to their problem and whose per- 
sonal efforts were largely instrumental 
in saving the pit-brow girls and the bar- 
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maids from legislative extinction. Their 
work, like that of Mary MacArthur, con- 
stitutes an ample refutation of the belief 
that opposition to the principle of sex 
differentiation in industrial legislation is 
the fruit of a doctrinaire Feminism, un- 
inspired by an understanding solicitude 
for the welfare of the industrial woman, 
and reinforced by an individual prejudice 
against industrial legislation as such. It 
may be added that the tone of Mrs. 
Blainey’s book is itself an healthy cor- 
rective of any such view.” 

On the question of barring women from 
“dangerous” trades, the International 
Woman Suffrage News comments and 
quotes as follows: 

“The question of the proclivity of wom- 
en to lead poisoning is dealt with at some 
length, and evidence collected during the 
war when the employment of women in 
lead-processes was permitted temporarily, 
seems to show that women, when working 
in conformity with modern precautionary 
measures, are not more susceptible to 
lead-poisoning than men.” 

The review quotes from the book: 

“Another theory often advanced is that 


while lead-poisoning in women may not be 
more harmful to the race than lead-poison- 
ing in men, . . a lead-poisoned woman 
cannot bear healthy children. There ap- 


pears to be a considerable amount of evi- — 


dence that women with lead-poisoning can- 
not bear healthy children . . . but the 
same is true of the industrial women in 
many classes of industry, as also, unfor- 
tunately, of the woman at heme, and the 
evidence of lead-poisoned women rests on 
very dubious figures. A further cause that 
has never been investigated in this coun- 
try is the influence of lead-poisoning in the 
father of the unborn child. From inves- 
tigations made in America and on the 
Continent, this appears to be a very seri- 
ous factor. 

The second class, the customary restric- 
tions, are defined as: demarcation of pro- 
cesses, training, the attitude of the work- 
er to her work, and restriction on married 
women’s work. 

Mrs. Blainey says with regard to the 
first of these: “The demarcation of pro- 
cesses as regards light and heavy work 
also broke down to a great extent during 
the war, when women . . . were employed 
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on very heavy and arduous processes with 
no ill-effects, and the average unpreju- 
diced observer is inclined to be sceptical 
of the theory of women’s physical inca- 
pacity when realizing the heavy household 
tasks performed by the working mother 
and to agree with Dr. Adamson that ‘there 
is no job so heavy as charing. 
The review continues: 


“The question of training is, of course, 
closely connected with the attitude of the 
worker to her work. ‘The industrial girl 
. » does not mind very much what work 
she takes up or how far it offers prospects 
of permanent employment. To her it is 
a job, something that she will leave sooner 
or later for marriage,’ and this again links 
up with the custom that ‘women shall re- 
tire upon marriage,’ and are, indeed, 
forced to retire from many employments. 
These ‘customary’ restrictions, which 
seem so powerful to those unfriendly to 
the idea of women in industry, are of 
course no more inviolable than all the 
other ‘customary restrictions’ which the 
organized revolt of some women has suc- 
ceeded in doing away with for all women.” 


For the Economic Freedom Women 


LICE VICKERY was born on Sep- 
tember 15, 1844, at Swimbridge, 
near Barnstaple, Devon, the young- 
est daughter of John Vickery, farmer. 
The family moved to London. She be 
came a teacher in the William Ellis En- 
dowed School in North London. She 
studied pharmacy and obtained the quali- 
fication in it, but medicine was what she 
longed to make her profession; she was 
one of the early students of the London 
(Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
for Women, and studied also in Paris, ob- 
taining her medical qualifications; L.R.O. 
P.I., L.M. in 1880 at Dublin, one of the 
four women who first took a medical quali- 
fication in the British Isles after the first 
pioneer, Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson. 
As a medical student she attended the 
lectures of Dr. Charles R. Drysdale, who 
was giving the first medical lectures to 
women at the Royal Free Hospital, hence 
a friendship arose which ended in mar- 
riage; her husband was a friend of Dr. 
Pankhurst and of John Stuart Mill. 
With Dr. Drysdale she practiced her 
profession, and brought up her son, Dr. 
Charles Vickery Drysdale, lived at Gold- 
ers Green, and for the last few years at 
Brighton, “Sea View,” Victoria Road, 
where she had the pleasure of constantly 
meeting old friends who came on short 
visits to the sea. Here she spoke to a 
meeting for an hour on January 2 with 
all her old fire and mental vigor on “The 
Future of Women,” to be attacked the 
next day by pneumonia. She died on Jan- 


Epriror’s Nori: We reprint from The Vote, official 
organ of the Women’s Freedom League (England), 
this tribute to a truly remarkable Feminist, Dr. Alice 
Vickery, L. R C., P. I., L.M., who died on January 12, 
at the age of 84, only ten days after she had spoken 
at a Feminist meeting. : 


uary 12, and was buried in her husband's 
grave at Brookwood Cemetery. 


With her husband she founded the Mal- 
thusian League and its paper, becoming 
its president on his death, and also presi- 
dent of the International Federation. 

Dr. Vickery was born a Feminist—in 
the days when they were considered curi- 
osities—with a logical, trained, and origi- 
nal mind. What seemed to her the great- 
est evil in the world was the economic in- 
feriority of women, and it was to help for- 
ward their economic independence so that 
they might be themselves— not pruned 
and shaped to anybody else’s fancy—that 
most of her work was aimed. 

Three years ago she wrote to us: 

“One of the most crying of the needs 
of women is the abolition of the laws of 
coverture in marriage, which should be 
replaced by a law of co-partnership, and 
should be restricted to adults, not 
minors.” 


THE had, too, a great preference for 
plain “John Brown” and “Mary 
Smith” in place of Mr., Mrs., and Miss. 
Married women’s right to property ; politi- 
cal equality; the equal moral standard; 
the right of a woman to retain her own 
name upon marriage; equal divorce and 
equal guardianship of children; entry into 


professions and trades; all claimed her 
support—she took the practical step of ob- 
taining formal legal sanction of her own 
married name, Alice Drysdale Vickery. 
She was in touch with and supported 
Josephine Butler. 

When, a quarter of a century ago, the 
suffragettes appeared, Dr. Vickery em- 
braced militancy with enthusiasm and 
was one of our original members, ever 
after giving all possible help and support 
to the Women’s Freedom League in all its 
activities. Mrs. Drysdale, her daughter- 
in-law, sat on our first National Execu- 
tive Committee; and in innumerable suf- 
frage processions, Dr. Vickery walked, a 
striking figure, generally accompanied by 
her spendid little granddaughter. Mrs. 
Drysdale, in 1910, walked with the ex- 
prisoners, and Dr. Drysdale with the 
Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage, 
whose honorary secretary he was. As 
president of our Brighton Branch she held 
discussion meetings for the members. 

Dr. Vickery had a delightful personal- 
ity, indomitable strength of purpose, cour- 
age and determination; she never des- 
paired or gave up; kind and unassuming 
but independent, with a critical mind 
looking always to the future, she inspired 
affection and respect. 

She brought out many pamphlets, trans- 
lated the first essay on the political rights 
of women (by Condorcet: “On the Ad- 
mission of Women to the Rights of Citi- 
zenship” 1798), and was a clear and con- 


vincing speaker. 
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Feminist Notes 


Haitian Woman in Law School 


VONNE MATHON is the first woman 

to enter the National Law School of 

Haiti, which has just opened its doors to 
women on equal terms with men. 


Feminist Section in Peruvian Paper 
editor of Hl Oriente, a newspaper 
of Iquitos, has written to Doris 
Stevens, chairman of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, complimenting 
her upon the addresses made by herself 
and Dr. Julia Martinez at the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference at Habana, and also 
stating that he has established a section 
in his daily for the publishing of informa- 
tion on the Feminist movement. 


Cajun Women to Vote 


EYLON will have the vote soon, it is 
forecast, either at the aga of 30, as 
recommended by a governmental commis- 
sion, or at 21, the age at which men vote. 
The newly organized Women’s Franchise 


Union is to be credited with the enfran- 


chisement when it comes. 


Burmese Woman Judge 


W ME KHIN is the first woman 
judge in Burma. 


— 


British Aviator Returns From Long Flight 
ADY BAILEY, British aviator, landed 
in England on January 16 after mak- 


ing a solo flight to Cape Town and back 


to London. She piloted her own plane 
and did her own repairs. A dispatch to 
the New York Times says that on the 
18,000-mile trip she faced dangers and 
hazards which only military pilots and 
a few air mail pilots have faced. In an- 
other dispatch the Times says: 

Her flight is as impressive as the 20,000- 
mile African journey of Sir Alan and 
Lady Cobham. They flew a tri-motored 
seaplane and carried a mechanic. Lady 
Bailey flew alone, and, when her engine 
sputtered, sought the nearest open space, 
descended and repaired it. She is the 
first flier to have flown from Rhodesia to 
Europe via the Belgian Congo, French 


Equatorial Africa and the West Coast. 


“No other airwoman ever has seen the 
southern edge of the Sahara. Lady Bailey 
wanted to fly straight over the Sahara on 
her way home, but the French would not 
let her. Once before she had been tem- 


porarily stymied by officials anxious for 


her safety when the Anglo-Egyptian Gov- 
eriment would not let her across the 
Southern Sudan. On that occasion a gal- 
lant Royal Air Force pilot acted as her 
escort over the hostile mountainous coun- 


“Once she crashed, but escaped unhurt. 
She had to get a new engine, however.” 


New Conception of Marriage 
(„HE new conception of marriage in 


the industrial era is the idea of the 


relation between two equal personalities. 
The economic release of woman has 
changed her attitude toward marriage,” 
says the Reverend Charles Francis Potter, 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, in a sermon 
published in the Birth Control Review. 

In the agricultural era woman did all 
the work of the home. Today she buys 
the clothes, instead of making them, and 
she sends the washing out, instead of do- 
ing it herself. 

“The ideal of the new marriage which 
seems to be approaching is that of two 
growing personalities with equal oppor- 
tunity for self-development. 

“The greatest thing in the world is 
human personality and the spiritual task 
of the world is the improvement of per- 
sonality, individual and social. 

“Birth Control is to be advocated be- 
cause it does free woman to take her 
proper place as man’s equal partner. 

“Human personality is greater and 
more important than any of its institu- 
tions. Marriage was made for man and 
woman, not man and woman for mar- 
riage. Man improved marriage at least 


once before: it is high time is was 


proved again.” | 
| 
Woman Academician in Brazil 
AURA, DE SENNA PEREIRA, 
teacher, journalist, and novelist, 
has been made a member of the Academy 
of the State of Santa Catharina, the first 
woman to be so honored in Brazil. 


Woman Mayor in Brazil 
ALZIRA TEIXEIRA SORIANO 
„is the first woman to be elected 
mayor of the municipality of Lages, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Brazil. 


Costa Rican Women Organize 
WOMEN’S league has been organized 
in Costa Rica for improving the con- 

dition of all classes of women in the re- 
public. Serafina de Rosado, a delegate of 
the Feminist Society of Cuba, recently 
visited Costa Rica and aroused enthusiasm 
for a women’s organization. 

Almost a Cabinet Minister 
E appointment of Mrs. Chiang Kai- 

shek as member of the Legislative 

Yuan Committee gives her powers almost 

equal to those of a cabinet minister, and 

elevates her to an unrivaled position 

among modern Chinese women, says a 

Shanghai correspondent of the Christian 

Science Monitor. Mrs. Chiang is a recent 

graduate of Wellesley College. 


Equal Richts 


One Woman in Connecticut Senate 
ARY B. WEAVER, who manages 
her own extensive farm, “Candle- 
wood,” in New Milford, will be the one 
woman Senator in the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly in the forthcoming session. 

Miss Weaver is not, however, new to 
political office. She has served three times 
in the State House of Representatives, is 
well trained in legislative procedure and 
committee work, can debate on the floor 
and run a committee at public hearings. 

She summarizes her view of women in 
polities thus: 

“Women are still pioneers in the po- 
litical field. Nevertheless, they are slowly 
but surely taking their place in the politi- 
cal world. Already they have aided con- 
structive legislation.” 


| Addresses Workers’ Club 
LORENCE BAYARD HILLES, acting 
chairman of the Delaware State 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, 
recently spoke on Equal Rights before the 
Hercules Club of Wilmington. This club 
consists of 150 women employes in the 
office of the Hercules Company. 


Accounting for Mussolini's Feminism 
OMMENTING upon Benito Musso- 


recent actions i ing 


the discharge of women workers on ac- 
count of marriage, and in allowing women 
security in their positions with holidays 
before and after childbirth, the Woman’s 
Leader (England), official organ of the 
National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship, says that “Signor Mussolini 
shows his capacity for doing the best 
things for the worst reasons.” 

His decisions to offer these encourage- 
ments to married women to work is based 
on a desire to see the population of Italy 
grow as rapidly as possible, it appears. 
He has also given married men with chil- 
dren preferential treatment in the Gov- 
ernment service and in the allocation of 
quarters under the governmental housing 
schemes. 

At least Mussolini recognizes that the 
barring of married women and mothers 
from jobs is a discouragement to mar- 
riage, and in that he shows more astute: 
ness than do many school boards in the 
United States. Knowing that many mar- 
ried women will work, if possible, because 
of desire or necessity, he has enough sense 
not to discourage working women to 
marry, since he wants marriage and chil- 
dren among his people. 
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